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ABSTF ACT 

The social and cultural distance between the schools 
serving Aserican Indian children and their coaaunities has be^n 
viewed as the source of sany of the basic probleas in Indian 
education. Tn 1968 the Hopi Indian Tribe of Arizona instituted a 
Follow Through Program to provide for such parental involveaent in 
their schools* educational processes. This study looked at how Hopi 
parents defined fornal education and the school and how that 
definition was affected by participation in the school progras via 
Follow Through. Between 1970 and 1972 studies were aade of Hopi 
attitudes toward forsal education utilizing participant observations 
and seai-forsal interviews. P. T. A. neetings, classrooas, teachers' 
and principals' seetings were observed. Osing a standard 
questionnaire, 178 parents were interviewed. As a result of 
Hopi-Anglo interactions within the school context for the past 100 
years, Hopi parents degined the schools as Anglo institutions where 
their children are sent to learn Anglo skills, especially Bnylish. 
P^Arental involvement via the Follow Through Program did not 
significantly change his definition because the program, designed and 
implemented from without the community, tended to reinforce and 
perpetuate the basic patterns of Anglo-Hopi interactions. 
(Author/NQ) 
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ABSTRACT 



Recent studies have noted the social and cultural 
distance between the schools serving American Indian child- 
ren and the communities from which they come. This dis- 
tance has been viewed as the source of many of the basic 
problems in the area of Indian education. 

Several studies, and, most notably, that of Wax, 
Wax, and Dumont (1964) have suggested that the involvement 
of parents in the euucational processes of the school 
mignt help overcome many of the educational problems in 
schools serving American Indians. 

In 196d the Hopi Indian Tribe of Arizona instituted 
a Follow Through Program designed to provide for such 
parental involvement in their schools. This study looked 
at how Hopi parents defined formal education and the in- 
stitution of the school as well as how that definition 
was affected by the Hopi participation in the school pro- 
gram via Follow Through, 

Between 1970 and 1972 studies were made of Hopi at- 
titudes towards formal education utilizing the techniques 
of participant observation and semi-formal interviewing, 
P,T.A, meetings, classrooms, teachers, and principals! 
meetings were all observed, 173 parents were interviewed 
using a standard questionnaire. 

It was found that as a result of Hopi-Anglo inter- 
actions within the school context for the past 100 years, 
Hopi parents tend to define the schools as Anglo institu- 
tions where their children are to be sent to learn Anglo 
skills, especially English, Parental involvement via the 
Follow Through Program did no*v significantly change their 
definition of the school because the program, designed and 
implemented from without the community, tended to rein- 
force and perpetuate ths basic patterns of interactions 
between Anglos and Hopis within the school context as they 
existed over the past 100 years. 

If the goal of the federal government of the United 
States is to stimulate community-controlled and community- 
oriented school programs, it is the authors* concluding 
opinions that new programs should derive from within the 
local communities themselves. 
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INTRODUCTION^ 



On r-torch 30, 1968, the Vic« Chairman of the Hopi 
Tribal Council, addressed the United States Senate's Special 
Subcommittee on Indian lidvcation. He told the committee of 
the historical interest th.it the Hopi hixd in their education. 
He called self-help and self-determination "the most funda- 
mental desire of the Hopi people in all educr.tional under- 
takinss." He spoke of their "desire to help direct the 
B.I, A, (Bureau of Indiar. Affairs) school operation" and 
listed eight requests concerning education. Among them 
were these; 

a. "A preschool program to give Hopi children 
a headstart • • •" 

0, The establishment of school boards for all 
schools and a training program to enable its 
members to effectively carry out their re- 
sponsibilities, 

c, The participation of the teachers on the reser- 
vation "ir civic activities to the same ex- 
tent as clsGV.'hcrc," 

d, "Aduiinistr.-t,ivc responsibility and authority 
should become more localized into tribal 
groups so that the educational program may 
be more receptive to the special needs and 
ability at such local level," 

e, A "positive prosram to constantly improve 
the efficiency of teachers, administrators, 
and methods," 

In conclusion he added: 

"The end to v.hich v/e aspire is no longer just 
the training of doctors, la\/yers, engineers, f^nd 
terchers, but the end must be the trainin/5 or 
citizens in tv/o cul::ures, 'affluent in both and the 
worthy contributors to each." (Hearin.^,s of the 
Senate's Special Subcommittee on Indian Education 
1965: 1004-1005) 

These Hearin.n;s v;ere evidence of a changing national 
attitude about Indian co;n.!iunities c..nd the program:: that oer- 
vcd the.u, especially in education. vStatistics had shov/n an 
Indian "drop-out" rate v/hich was tv/ice the national average 



and achievement levola tv»o or three years behind the national 
avera«^e. In addition, only l,i of the Indian schools hod 
Indian teachers or principals. In the eprly 19bO*3 studies 
of Indian cctimunicies pointed out a social and culiural gap 
between the children in the schools and those who ran the 
schools (Report of the United states Senate Special Sub- 
coramittee on indian Education 1969t iv) , 

Related Research 

Previous studies of the problems of Indian education 
had cited the mutual isolation— —social, cultural, and often 

physical oC the schools serving Indian children from the 

comniunities of those children. Particularly notable v;ere 
the studies of uimr (1967), "nolcott (1967), and '.*a>c, Wax, 
and Duciont (1964). 

Isolation — lack of communication, social dis- 
tance — is the cardinal factor in the problem 
of Indian educatioi on the Pine Ridge Reser- 
vation. Because the isolation affects so 
many contexts — the community as a whole, the 
school within the c immunity, the pupil within 
the classroom, and the teacher within the edu- 
cational system — its effect is greatly inten- 
sified. 

...Rarely do parents visit the schools and 
their classroomr,. In turn, teachers rarely 
leave the schooi cairipus aad the paved ro:-ds to 
obwiorvo any aspect, of 3iou>; life. As a result, 
pr.rents do not understand what their children 
should be doing or learning in school, and, 
even \.hen they wish to help their children 
obt^ain an education, they do not know \;hat 
they mi.n;ht do assist thera. Conversely, 
noGt teachers kno\/ little about Siou:-: life, 
and what little they know tends to repel them; 
thus they find it hard to reach out to their 
pupils, '('."ax, \.'ax,.ard Dumont 196A : 102) 

To overcome the problems created by the social and 
cultural distance between the schools and Indian co:,r.iuni- 
ticG, critics and refonnors had reco:iimended th-at parents 
be allowed maximum participation and control in the schooJ.s^ 
sorvin.^, their children. The V/cxes and Dumont concluded their 
study (1964: 105-^6) with the following recommendations: 

,,.'.ve would su.p;.'-est that the Sioux be involved 
in the schoolinr, of their children. At pre- 
sent the educational administrators of the 



Burtau prtftr to hold tht Indians at arm*t 

lenith awav from the schools. Only on or- 
jganisattonixi chanr,e, such as transferrin? 
soma authority and responsibility to conunu- 
nity representatives, offers the probability 
of being effective. «• 

In 1969 the Senate Special Committee on Indian Edu- 
cation issued a report recommending that "Indian parental 
and community involvement be increased.' vp. 120 i 

The B.I. A. has been particularly lax in in- 
volving the participation of Indian parents 
and communities in the education process. 
Such involvement would have a beneficial 
effect on the attitude of Indian children 
tov/ard their school, and could be helpful in 
bringing about strengthened and enhanced edu- 
cation programs. 

These reconunendations, alons v/ith others such as 
those of Roessell (1968), Striner (196S), and McKinley, 
Bayne, and Nimnicht (1970), underscored the need for 
parental participate ion and control of education. 

At the same time that studies recomending jnore par- 
ticipation of Indian parents in the schools were being pub- 
lished, the federal government vras evolving programs that 
provided for the participation of local peoples in anti- 
poverty efforts. The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
U.O.A;), part of President Johnson's V-ar on Poverty, pro- 
moted -self -help" programs in "poverty communities" such as 
Headstart. the Job Corps, VISTA, and Upward Bound. In .addl- 
S Co^ununiVAction pWams^C.A.P were started to m- 
volve local people in the management of such programs. 

The Hopi "Experiment" 

In the sprin? of 1963, members of the Hopi Tribal _ 
Council, the Hopi Action Program, the U.S. Bureau of Inaian 
A?^irs and the U.S. Office of liducation, 
-otiaiioHG leadin,; to the development of .■olio;; ihrough 
Pro""ran, an innovative educational program, that derived 
froin the Community Action Title (Title II) of the i:.conomic 
Opportunity Act. 

The Follow Through Pro-ram was to "follow throuf^h" 
on tl-e preschool Heo.dstart program by introducm- into tne 
eleinentary r.choolG cervin- poverty children new approaches 
to education that would help maximize the gains made by 
Headstart . 
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The national Follow Through Ouidalinti, iaauad in 
Washington, diractad that aaeh local Follow Through Program 
was to ba under the direction of a local organiaation called 
the Policy Advisory Committee (P.A«C.}| at least half of 
whoae membera were to be parenta* 

A basic tenent of Follow Through is that 
parents have the right and reaponaibility 
to ahare in determining the nature of their 
children's education. (I969i 5) 

The funding of the Follow Through Program went to 
eleven sponsoring organizations at various research and de- 
velopment centers throughout the United States, each of 
which had developed a unique approach to elementary educa- 
tion. Each community that qualified for participation then 
had the option of choosing among these approaches. In May, 
1968, the Hopi Tribe selected the Behavior Analysis Model 
for Follow Through based at the Universltjfc of Kansas. 

Beginning in August, 196d, the Behavior Analysis mo- 
del (hereafter referred to as "the model") was implemented 
on a test basis in the first grade of Second Mesa Day School. 
From then until 1972, it was annually refunded by the Office 
of Education and approved by the Hopi Tribe. Also, the pro- 
gram by 1972 encompassed the first, second, and third grades 
of all five Hopi Day schools as well as the kindergartens 
at Moencopi, Polacca, and Second Mesa Day Schools. 

Two map or thrusts for change were built into the 
Hopi Follow Through Program; 

1) It sought to improve the quality and acce- 
lerate the rate of academic instruction through 
the use of techniques of "positive reinforcement" 
such as a token economy and praise; 

2) It attempted to involve the communi^iy in the 
education of their children. 

As we have noted, the national Follow Through Guide- 
lines stated that parents should have a significant role in 
the planning and running of the program through the P.A.C. 
The Hopi P.A.C. was made up entirely of parents who repre- 
sent the local P.T.A,s. 

Defining; Our Research 

Prior to the introduction of the Follow Through Pro- 
gram, the reservation schools were administered and directed 
wholly by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, which was largely 
staffed by non-Hopi administrators. Hopi parents had no 
official means of controlling the educational pplicies^and 
practices in the schools serving their children. The Follow 
Through Program was to provide the parents of children in 
these classrooms with an instrument, the P.A.C, and a 
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mandate Tor th« control of th« •dueational policies affect in.: 
their children and, wis v.el-, a meono Tor pc\ronts to serve 
in the formal instruotion&l processes of the classrooms. 

Although tl-.e Hopis are culturally unique in ."nany wv/s, 
their reictionships -..'ith respect to the school establishment 
had been similar to those in many other Indian coimnunities— 
isolation, social distance, Iftck of control. We felt that 
v/hat happened in relation to Hopi schools a'-.d the community 
in terms of a relative redistribution of po'..er or control 
over the school, via programs such as Follov; Through, had sig- 
nificance in many places where ethnic minorities are seeking 
control over the institutions that affect them, 

l«e felt that researching this aspect of the program 
would make a fjood follow-up study to those previously cited 
(uax, V.'ax, and Dumont, King, a.id Wolcott) that had looked at 
schools and communities in mutual isolation. Here, in Hopi- 
land, v:e had schools that \;ere deliberately involving pa- 
rents lioi only in the decision-making processej but in the 
classroQtiua themselves. 

Cn another level, v/e were interested in looking at 
the proi?;rara particularly with its community-control ideology 
as a manirosta .ion of a changing complex of Indian-Anglo 
relationships, In the past, educational and change programs 
implemented among the Hopi by iiuro-Amorican groups had re- 
flected how those groups defined their relations vis-5-vis 
the Hopi, In turn, the responses to those programs had 
reflected the Hopis* reactions to those definitions, as 
we shai.1 sec, for example, the missionary dominated school 
prof^ram of the Indian service of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury roi'lected the prevailing American assumption that In- 
dians \;erQ i-^norr.nt, criild-like, primitive peoples who 
needed to be' transformed into bearers of American cultures 
if they were to be "saved." A nev/ set of assumptions about 
the liopis and their role in the educational process seemed 
implied in the Follow Through community control. and involve- 
ment pro.^rar.i, and v;e v.-antcd to look at the Hopi responses 
to this ne'./ educational ideology. 

we defined the issues surrounding Follow Through in 
a somev;hat different manner than the Follow Through sponsor 
or the local educators, for our interests extended beyond 
neasurin- the academic achievements of individual children 
considered as social atoms a3 they progress in their in- 
struct ior.^l joaterialG tLrou-.h time, aether, mq vie-..'ed the 
jchool as a socisii inst-'vUtioa and wanted to look at the 
roliov: Tlirour,h program, ar.d the schools it served, \/ithin 
the context of the v/idor Hopi community, thus designing 

the invcGti.f-ation as a community study v/hcro the re-^ 

l::tionr; ■:.:-:.or','^. d:vor;:o .'iCMonts of the co:nnun1ty are con- 
sidered in terms of their relations to the school via 



Follow Throuf^h. Vi wtnttd to know how divtrao s^oups 
within tht Hopl Trlbo and tht Bureau of Indian Arrairs 
school syaten dei ined or perceived the Follow Tl rou^h pro- 
craa, and what aorta of actiona or interrelatlona foiiowed 
^'roQ thoae derinitions. 

The conmuni&y study approcch, focusing on tho school, 
had been utilized by the Waxes and Dumont in thfir study 
of the schools serving the Oglala Sioux at Pine Rid^e, 
South Dakota (196/0 and in their study of the public school 
system serving the Cherokee of Oklahoma (1969). The works 
o'f Hollingshead (1949), Volcott (1967), and King (1967), 
have also used the community study approach of the schools. 
Other community studies not directly focused on the school 
but yielding insights into the relations batween the school 
establishment and' the community are thoae by Cans (1961), 
Withers (19A5), and Vidich and Bensman (196^). 

On this research project v/e sought answers to the 
follov/ing specific questions! 

ViTiat do the Hopi peoole in the various vil- 
lages v/ant the schools to do for thoir 
children? 

V.'hat doefs the Follo\^ Through Program contribute 
to satisfying these wants. 

How do the Hopi people feel about participating 
in the schools through the Follow Through program? 

What changes or improvements would the Hopi 
people like to see in the Follow Through program? 

Has the Follow Through program (especially pa- 
rental involvement) caused any changes in Hopi 
society or the B.I. A. school system? 

Has the Follow Through parent program and the 
Policy Advisory Coinniitteo changed the relation- 
ship between the Hopi people and the B.l.A. 
school system? 

How does a group like the Hopi Tribe use a pro- 
gram like Follow Through to achieve its educa- 
tional goals? 



-^SoG Wax, and Wax, "Great Tradition, ".ittle Tradition, 
and Kor.-nal liducation, " in Anthropolo,g;ical rorspectiveG in 



METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



The fieldwork for this report was nrnducted between 
May, 1970 and July, 1973. The work between May, 1970 and 
January , 1972 was done on a series of visits, usually of 
one week's duration, to the reservation. From January to 
mid-July, 1972 the fieldwork was done while the Graduate 
Research Assistant was in residence at New Oraibi, Arizona. 
From July, 1972 to Julv, 1973 the fieldwork again consisted 
of short trips to the Hopi reservation. 

The basic research methodology consisted of parti- 
cipant observation as a Follow Through research assistant 
and as a resident of New Oraibi. Within this methodology, 
the Graduate Research Assistant also conducted interviews 
with parents who had children in the Follow Through Pro- 
gram and with educators and leaders. 

While in residence on the^-reservation, the^Graduate 
Research Assistant devoted one month to each school and the 
community it served. In February, he worked at Polacca 
Day School at First Mesa, March at Moencopi, April at Hote- 
villa. May at Hopi Day School in Oraibi, and June at Second 
Mesa serving the villages of Shungopovi, Mishongnovi, and 
Shlpaulovi. 

In each .Instance the approach was similar. First, 
the Graduate Research Assistant met with school P.T.A.s 
to explain the nature of the research and the procedures 
he planned to use and to request the help of the P.T.A. 
The P.T.A. was given the responsibility of approving a 
research aide who worked with the Graduate Research Assist- 
ant in the immediate area. The aide was always chosen from 
among the residents of the villages served by the school 
under intensive study. 

In all, six aides were hired, one from each school, 
except ac Second Mesa where the snhool board suggested di- 
viding the position between Shungopovi and Shipaulovi or 
Mishongnovi. At Polacca, Moencopi, and Hotevilla, the 
P.T.A.s made the selection of aides from those who had 
applied. At Oraibi, the Graduate Research Assistant se- 
lected the aide based on a rer^ommendation from the Hopi 
Action Program, and then the aide was unanimously approved 
by the P.T.A. At Second Mesa, the aides were recommended 
and approved by the school board. The aides were V/illiam 
Mahle t First Mesa), Thorden Holmes (Moencopi), Norman 
Qumyimptewa (Hotevilla), Lucille Namoki (Oraibi), 
Georgianna James (Shungopovi), and Lorena Charles 
(Shipaulovi) . 
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Aft^r tht «idtt wtrt atUcttd, the c«n«r«l patttm 

was to spend several days in acquainting then with the 
Follow Through Program by visiting classrooms to observe 
the special techniques associated with the vodel. On these 
occasions^ formal and informal interviews were conducted 
with teachers and the principal. 

The major research activity consisted of interviewing 
every available parent of Follow Through children. The in- 
terview was structured and consisted of fourteen questions. 
The aides assisted in keeping notes of interviews, in trans- 
lating from Hopi to English, in locating community members, 
and in helping to establish rapport with respondents. In 
addition, the aides themselves often commented upon the 
local school situation and participated in the interpre- 
tation of responses. The total of interviews with Follow 
Through parents was as follows: Polacca, 56; Moencopi, 22; 
Hotevilla, 26; Oraibi, 20; Second Mesa, 54. The total 
number of across-reservation interviews was 178. 

The Graduate Research Assistant conducted all of the 
interviews with the help of the aides, except at Second Mesa 
where the aides did the interviewing by themselves after 
some instruction* 

In addition, the Graduate Research Assistant attended 
from ^fely, 1970 to July, 1973 eight P.A.C. meetings^ eleven 
P.T.A. meetings, one teachers^ meeting, and one principals* 
meeting. 

Besides the observations and interviews made imme- 
diately in and around the school, the Graduate Research 
Assistant's residence at Oraibi provided innumberable oppor 
tunities to study the cultural context in which the school 
operated. He was able to learn of phases of Hopi life 
and make friends and acquaintances who helped him learn 
of community attitudes towards formal education. His^ 
residence in the community also enabled him to establish 
several long-term relationships with teachers who pro- 
vided him with an "insider's view" of the Follow Through 
Program operation and community reaction to it. 

The research was originally undertaken at the 
request of the director of the University of Kansas Follow 
Through Program. He expressed great interest in having an 
anthropologist study the impact of the program on the 
community and urged the Graduate Research Assistant to 
investigate any aspect of the program he felt necessary. 
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RESULTS I 

How Hopl Parents View The Schools Today (1973) 



One of the first questions we desired to answer was 
"What do the Hopi people in the various villages want the 
school to do for their children?" V^e found the followingt 

From their beginnings in the 1^70* s, the schools on 

the Hopi Reservation have been defined as An^lo institutions 
(see Breunig 1973). Today most Hopis have accepted that de- 
finition, re^ardine; schools as places where they send their 
children to learn "\i'hite uian's v/ays," Although they regard 
the school as an institution standing apart from their ovm 
communities, they see the school as a positive institution 
where children learn things that are "useful" for them, 

I like the things they are having taught in 
school, because in our time we didn't learn 
these things. So I like it [the school ]. 

(Old Oraibi, 5/11/72) 

» « « 

I'd rather that they go to school and learn 
what they can and not just be out of school. 
They should learn everything they teach them 
there, (Polacca, 2/14/7'2) 

• 

Today (1973) most parents accept school as a normal 
and necessary part oi' their children's life and, judging from 
the tenor of their remarks about schools, any suggestion to 
the contrary v;ould be greeted with incredulity, 

V.'hat School Should Te-^ch 

Hopi parents expect a Lot from the schools serving 
their children. They 'want them to teach the lan2ua^,e (Eng- 
lish), academic skills, ?.ud cultural manners that they feel 
their children v/ill need co "make it" in the Anglo dominated 
v/ider society. Given this function of the school, they 
resist innovations aimed at incorporating elements of Hopi 
culture into the school.^ 

Becciu-.c the schools are primarily defined as places 
to loarn kn^lo ways, Hopi parents insist thac the school 



Tl.cr.o vicWG oC i]:e Gchool arc cimi lar t.hoso do- 
se ribcd by Vvax, Wax, and Duniont icr the Dakota (Sioux) at 
Pine Ridge, South Dakota, 196/f, 
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teach tht kinds of academic subjects found in most Anglo- 
Aroe. lean schools— English, readins, mathematics, spellins, 
and hr.ndwrltini^. In c-;ddition, many parents express a 
desire for such aII-Americc.n activities such ns band, 
choir. And phyaical education. These attitudes tC/.-ards 
the role of tne school in the cor.ununity ca-i be seen in the 
fol-ovdng table (Table 1) in response to an intervie;; ques- 
tion "V/hat do Hopi children need to be caught the most?" 
Kore are some examples of the responses: 

They should be taught about school and why they 
should go there. Everyday is a learning ex- 
perience.,. We've never stopped to teach them 
things. Here [at school] they learn about math, 
English, and all. (Hqtevilla, 4/7/72) 

» 

Basic things. V;e are concerned with the ele- 
mentary things. \/e see the needs. I've seen 

my daughter's tests there are lots of needs 

with reading. This too is the age of mathe- 
matics... (Polacca, 2/72) 

They should be taught like any other kids, 
like in public schools. (Polacca, 2/1^/72) 

\7hat they have there [at school]. Subjects 
that are there like reading, writing, learn- 
ing more English. We need to learn more of 
nTiite man's v;ays. We are not going back to 
our old Indian way. (Polacca, 2/72) 

Hopir. ro': or^ly expect the schools to bo modeled or 
those in the Anglo society, but judge their quality in com- 
parison vO them. At P.T.A. meetings and other school re- 
lated aff' Irs, Hopi schools and the progress of the students 
are evalu.tod in relation to "national norms," i.e., com- 
parison with the California Achievement Test (G.A.T.) and 
the \/ide Range Achievement Test ('.7. R. A.T, ) . Special pro- 
grams are urged upon the parents because Hopi students are 
said to have "deficiencies" in comparison to non-Hopi stu- 
dents. The major school effort is to bring everyone up to 
the "national average." 

This view of education tends to make parents evalu- 
ate their ov/n school program in terms of how fast the 
children are moving throu.^^h their materials and how well 
tliey perform in relation to the national average. For 
example, one mother who v;orked in the Follov; Through Pro- 
gram described v/hat she liked about the program class: 

The model calls for a progress report oh each 
child. That's very necessary too, the graphs. 
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W« follow up on the parent aides and lead 
teacher that way. It* a right here to aee 
how they are doing. If they see a drop, 
they worry about it and bring in alot of 
extra things to make the graph go up... 

(Hotevilla, 4/1/72) 

In all of our visits to P.T.A. meetings on the 
reservation, we heard nothing of how Hopi children were 
unique, or that they had particular or peculiar capabi- 
lities and potentials that could be utilized in the over- 
all education process personality development of Hopi 
children. 

What Should Not Be Taught In School 

Parental conceptions of the school and its role 
with relation to the community are most clearly expressed 
when parents say what they do not want the school to teach 
their children. It should be noted that we did not ask 
this question, but instead, the parents volunteered their 
comments on what should not be taught when asked what 
should be taught. 

Although some parents did mention that they would 
like to see some aspect of Hopi language or culture taught 
in the school (see Table 1, page 15), a majority of mothers 
volunteered opinions opposed to such activities. 

Some say they should learn more about their 
own culture. I don't necessarily agree with 
that. I've been working with Navajo kids at 
Brigham City and the Navajo kids are always * 
learning their own culture. In some ways it 
has a bad effect on them. They can't go on 
living like that. Everyone is living like 
V/hite men now- — ^we should teach our kids like 

that. (Polacca, 2/S/72) 

* * « K 

They should be taught the White man's way. 
I think it's up to the parents to teach them 
our own Hopi language. (Polacca, 2/11/72) 

* * * * 

English. That's why we sent our children 
to school... V/e can teach them our culture 
at home. (Polacca, 2/10/72) 

* * * « 

...They say they are starting to teach Hopi, 
but that should be left to home... 

(Polacca, 2/72) 
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TABLB 1 

**What Do Kopi Children Need to be Taught the Most? 



Responses No« 

237 

Basic academic skills 197 

English, granunar 106 

Reading 36 

Math 3d 

Writing 10 

Spelling 6 

Sciences 1 

Supplementary Skills 7 

Sports, physical education 2 

Music 3 

Arts and crafts 2 

Hopi (language and/or culture) 32 

"Everything at schoolV 17 

Manners, respect, good behavior, 

cooperation, etc. 17 

"White man's ways" 6 

Vocational skills, a vocation 2 

Things like in public schools 2 ^ 

Total Responses 2^0 

Don't Know 7 
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V'e do not w&nt our beliefs and dances taught 
in the school. That is Tor the village — it 
is not for school. V/hen they are smarter 
they c-in still lecrn :-hin,.;;s, bTin% books hone 
and read them by themselves. Cur parents 
didn't encourage us to stay in school and 
learn these things. V.'hen I was in the teen 
years, I didn't learn much, so I want them 
to learn. (Hotevilla, 4M/72) 

« n 

They shouldn't be teaching these Hopi things 
like dances in the schools. They learn these 
things at home. We want them to get an edu- 
cation. That's what they [^he Anglos] r.re 
always talking about- — education. 

(KotevilU, U/72) 

There were other responses about v/hy the parents did 
not v^ant Hopi culture taught in school when asked, "Is there 
anything your child learns at school that displeases you?" 

Hopi traditional culture. It can be done at 
home. It is not what they are sent to school 
for. (Hotevilla, a/S/72) 

ust lately, they've been learning about Hopi 
things. . .recording things on tape. I went to 
the teacher and asked what they v/ere using and 
(name) shov/ed me a book, a small booklet on 
Hopi. There were ail these snake daicers and 
all in it... Then they had questions to ans- 
wer, what kachinas are' used and things like 
that. That should not be in there, V/e talk 
alot [about cul::-ure at home] and they v/ill 
learn them. English and math are very impor- 
tant to me raohoi* LLan the Hopi sturr — maybe 
later — they o.tq too young now. They should 
really know about English. 

(Hotevilla, K/W72) 

The same attitudes v/ere also expressed at a P.T.A. 
meeting at Hotevilla. A teacher had assigned his fourth 
grade class to do some independent research by giving them 
questions they v;ere to answer on their own. Several pa- 
rents came to the meeting to protest this kind of acti- 
vity, primarily because they felt that was frivolous and 
because the questions came too close to "Hopi culture." 

Mr. Black, *the fourth grade teacher. . .has been 
teaching the children to do research on their 
ovm. He asks them questions such as 'Hov/ big 



*A11 proper names in this repoirt are fictitious. 
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la the Hopi reservation?' •Ko\.- much of the land 
is jointly occupied by Hopi and Havajos?' In 
addition, he hr.s been teaching theft to seek 
answers on their own by going to aictionaries 
and encyclopedias. The reasons for this, he 
said, was so that the children could learn to 
think for themselves and learn how to find an- 
swers to their own questions. He said, «^;e 
are not here to fill their heads v;ith facts, 
to cram alot of knowledge into their heads, 
but to teach them to explain and learn on 
their ov-ti and we thought it v/ould be more 
fun for them to learn v/ith topics they were ^ 
interested in and which were close to home. . . 
Somewhere in his explanation Mr. Black used 
the words 'Hopi culture.' 

He asked for permission to teach in this man- 
ner and said he feit it was important to do so. 
The P.T.A. president said that Hopi culture 
could not be taught in the schools, that this 
was something to be done in the village and 
not at the school. The school was set up to 
teach V.hite ways and they wanted ^^^^^pt that 
way i-Ir. Black said that he v/as only teaching 
them about plants, types of crops, houses, etc., 
and not with ritual things. 

A long discussion in Hopi ensued. My aide perio- 
dically translated to me. The discussion seemed 
?o center around the definition of the word cul- 
ture.' Parents (especially one angry mother) ob- 
jected to the teaching of any culture in the 
school, for by 'culture' they thought Mr. Black 
was referring^to their religion, tin fact, some 
religion had entered the schools as I noticed on 
the ?alls were student drawings oi' kachinas aia 
Thad heird that a 'song' ;;as evidently performed 
in a Headstart classroom. I^br-s. Grey, a teacher, 
said tha-c the children couldn't help themselves, 
that they just broke out into Longhair UachinaJ 
son'Ts and she didn't \;ant to stop them.) ihey 
don't seem to be making a distinction between 
religion and culture. 

After a prolonged discussion in Hopi, the P^^.A. 
(be^rud^ingly I thought) agreed that he could 
ieach about Kopi things except for things re- 
latin- to religion— religion still not defined. 
One mother persisted, however, wondering why 
they weren't just teaching them what they were 
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supposed to rather than have then ask alot of 
questions. (The children hAd been comins hone 
seeking ans./ers to the research questions.) Mr. 
Blacic caid that he wanted to teach thew to learn 
on their ovn rather than expecting them to learn 
a fixed body of knowledge* , ^ 

(Fieldnotes, Hotevilla, 4/5/72) 

It should be noted here tha*. it was at this meeting that we 
heard the only major challenge to school policy procedures 
or educational philosophy or any open criticism oi the prac- 
tices of a single teacher* 

V/e have ar,?ued elsev;here that Hopi parents do not see 
the school as "theirs" and do not believe thoy should make 
educational decisions. The fact that the parents did in this 
instance raise these objections indicates to us the strength 
of their opinions in this matter* 



Comment 



In the above, we see that many parents do not want 
the school to teach Hopi language and culture, for they do 
not see the school as an institution v.here their Icn^^uc.^e 
and culture are to be transmitted. There are several rea- 
sons for this: 

First, as is seen in the very first quote, some pa- 
rents (although a minority) believe that the traditional 
culture is useless altogether in terms of preparing child- 
ren for the "modern" V.hite man's world. This view is not 
simply held by those who are "V.^ite-oriented, " but also by 
those who by the reservaton classification system would be 
regarded as traditionals. One "traditional" man said this; 

They have to learn to live like White men now. 
These kids don't understand Hopi culture at 
all now. It's gone. Soon there will be nothing 
left; so they might as well learn to live like 
V.Tiite men. (Hotevilla man at Kew Oraibi, 5/21/72) 

This attitude is not uncommon among older Hopis. 
They define Hopi culture ae they knew ±z years dgo a.;a see 
the rcconl chan.ses as evidoncG of its demise. Their views 
in this resptict'are similar to those anthropologists des- 
cribed by :-.\irray Wax v/ho see culture as possessing a "unity 
of a pottery vessel — a cup — and like such a vessel it could 
only be whole or shattered." (V.ax 1972) 

Indeed, one -gets the impression from older Hopis that, 
in their thinking, some rubicon has been crossed, that irre- 
versible cultural disintegration has taken place as the 
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result of the decline of old customs; the only way for young 
people to go is as the man quoted above said, **To live like 
White fflen.** Some of them believe this situation was pro- 
phecied in Hopi mythology and must be fatalistically accepted* 

A group who hold a second point of view are the pa- 
rents who say that Hopi culture should be learned, but that 
its transmission should be the exclusive responsibility of 
the coQiounity, They see the school as an Anglo institution 
which should then simply teach Anglo subjects while leaving 
Hopi matters to the villages. Schools socialize for V/hite 
culture, and the community socialises for Hopi culture. 

Also, as noted in our fieldnotes of April 5, 1972, 
Hopis do not make a distinction between their culture and 
their religion. The distinction and the categories are 
Anglo. Indeed, the Hopi culture is pervaded with religious 
concepts. Every traditional activity from planting com to 
grinding it, from presenting a child to the village twenty 
days after birth to marriage is religiously integrated. One 
cannot, then, talk about "Hopi culture" without involving 
some aspect of "Hopi religion." 

...The Hopi preceded every important act with 
prayer, and with these older Hopi, the ideal 
was apt to be fact. A bag of sacred cornmeal 
was part of their daily equipment. 

(Eggan in Spindler 19635 335) 

Accompanying this concept is the feeling that Anglos 
should not know about Hopi religion. Teaching it in the 
school would imply knowledge of it by Anglo teachers or 
would expose it to Anglo view. 

I noticed that she had been making plaques, I 
asked her what she had. She showed me a beau- 
tiful yellow one with four kachina faces on it. 
She said she hoped that young ones would learn 
how to do this. » Should it be taught in the 
school? • I asked. 'No, they should not. Our 
grandmothers told us to keep these things in the 
village. That goes for Hopi culture too.' I 
asked why. 'If we teach it in the school, the 
secrets will come out and Iv'hite people aren't 
to learn of these things.' 

(Fieldnotes, Hotevilla, k/Wl2) 
« « m * 

They shouldn't practice Hopi so much at school. 
Seems thev are showing off to other people on 
this. V/hat they really should learn is the 
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ViTiite man's v;ay [rather] than their own doings 
v/hich will be taught at home by parents. Seen;s 
like they are teachins or showing their way of 
life to white men than learning the White man's 
way. (Shungopovi, 6/72) 

Those Hopis who actively participsite in religious 
ceremonials are jealcus of the secrets, tiany feel that too 
much has been exposed to outside view already and that con-^ 
stant and continued exposure of the esoteric aspects of their 
religion can do it great damage. (One of the greatest 
sources of suspicion about an Anglo interloper on the reser- 
vation is the fear that he is "after" religious secrets and 
v/ili "v^rite another book" about them.) 

One man reported that many Hopis v/ere extremely dis- 
turbed because some businessmen in Prescott calling them- 
selves the "Smokies" \;ere performing reenactments of the Hopi 
snake dance. These reenactments he said were believed to 
have "messed up" their ceremonies and may have in the view 
of some been responsible for a recent drought. 

Finally, the religious activities must be done within 
the proper context. Religious acts, paraphenalia and songs 
all have power in Hopi thinking. To bring "culture," i,e,, 
religion into the school, would be in Hopi thinking taking 
it out of proper ritual context and would be dangerous mis- 
use of the pov;ei: in religious acts.^ 

Those Vrho Favor Hopi Culturs in the Schools _ 

A look at Table 1 above indicates that a minority of 
people said thao they favored teaching of Hopi language and 
culture in response to the question "Vrtiat do Hopi children 
need to be taught the most?" Half of the responses involving 
Hopi language and culture come from First Mesa, and, signi- 
ficantly, the First Mesa area is considered the least tradi- 
tional on the reservation. First Mesa people have been the 
most receptive to outside innovations such as electricity 
and running ;.'ater, and have more contact with Anglo people, 
Tneir children generally speak English rather than Hopi, also. 

Those whose responses to the question suggest the 
teaching of Hopi languarre and culture do so out of a sense 
of loss, usually acquired because they did not spend much 

of their early life on the reservation learning basic Hopi 

ways as did others. 



•^We use "power" here in the sense that Wax and \»'ax 
have used it in the article, "The Magical >i/orld View," 
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I think Hopi children need arts and crafts and 
to be taught their customs and languar^e. I 
try to teach them at honie but not e/^ou^h. I 
don't know enough nr/seir. I don't knov \.'ho all 
ny relatives are. the oldest boy wanted to 
know vhy he didn't follow; his father's nnd 
grandfather's clans, but mine. I told him I 
didn't knov;. (Polacca, 2/14/72) 

n * * » 

English. . .and maybe Hopi language because our 
children don't kno.v how to talk Kopi. V/e talk 
Hopi to the old lady [older woman who was as- 
leep in a corner chair] but our children don't 
learn it. (Polacca, 2/14/72) 

At Old Oraibi and Nev; Oraibi,v/e specifically asked 
about the teaching of Kopi culture at the end of my inter- 
vieus. Again, those \iho favored teaching it the most v/ere 
those who felt a loss in it. Here is an exchange where both 
mother and father inferred this: 

Fieldworker: Do you think Hopi culture should 

be taught in the schools? 
Mother: Yes, v/e want that. I never learned the 

language much iT/self . 
Father: Do you mean arts and crafts? 
Fieldv.'orker: It can mean that. 
Father: If they start that I'll be the first 
one over there [to learn it]. 

(New Oraibi, 5/10/72) 

Again, after the same question, a mother responded^ 

I'm x'or that. I grew up not knowing how to speak 
Hopi and lay kids don't know about Indian culture. 
It's embarrassing when White people ask you about 
your o'..-n culture and you don't knov; anything about 
your background. We don't know alot of things our 
prandmothers on the mesa knew and I'd like to have 
it taught. (New Oraibi, 5/10/72) 

In the above quote, there is also the element of em- 
barrassment expressed of not knov;ing about one's ovti culture. 
In this case, v;e might speculate thaz this \;oman might have 
been affected by the value that certain sections of Anglo and 
India-; society place on "returning to one's heritage and one' 
roots." VHiether out of genuine concern about regaining cul- 
turaL identitv or o-" concern of not being embarrassed by 
people valuing culturjil identity, this Wouian felt she lacked 
the knowledge she needed to handle either situation. 
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oTiat the Schools are Expected to do 



The assuinption among Hopi parents today is that v/hen 
today's children are adults, virtually no one \;ill be engaged 
in traditional subcictence activivies. The transition from 
a horticultural subsistence economy to a \fage-\^ork economy 
has made it imperative in the eyes of the parents that the 
children get a good education in order to get a good Job. 
One woman expressed it succinctlyt 

...These kids aren't going to go v/ork in the 
fields. They are too lazy, so they must learn 
to get a job, (Hotevilia, 4/18/72) 

V.Tien asked, "What things should your child learn to 
prepare him for a good life? ' a mother replied, "English. 
Education i3 important now days so they can get a job." 
(Polacca, 2/10/72) And yet another mother said: 

The children should not quit school. They 
should finish high school or college. That 
v.-ay they v^ould have a better life. I never 
finished high school and it is real hard for 
me. (Moencopi, 3/11/72) 

One v;ho attends many reservation P.T.A. meetings a..\d 
v/ho hears parents discuss educational matters gets the dis- 
tinct impression that to many parents v;hat is to happen in 
school takes on cin aura of magic. If the children can com- 
plete so many grades, absorb all the learning thc.t tho 
teacher can provide, learn good English, and stick it out 
through hi^h school, a good job and a secure life will 
lollov; almost automatically. The teacher is believed to 
possess a set body of l:.nov.'lodge v/hich the child is to 
learn as one might learn a rit-ual, and if this is accom- 
plished, the door of opportunity will open for the child. 
Because of this perspective, some parents want the school 
to stick to the basic skills, resisting digression into 
v/hat they consider subjects that will not lead to a good 
j ob . 

i'^ield-./orkcr: Is there anything your child 
learns at school that displeases you? 

Father: loo much other activities like pottery. 
They go to school clean in the morning and 
cone home dirty in the evening. They need 
more school \.'ork to help them in their edu - 
cation . I'm happy when thoy bring home 
something that sho\/s accomplishment .. . 
(Hotevilia, l,/W72) 



Note that "education" here does not include ceramics. 
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ERIC 



This interpretation of the Kopi view of basics makes 
some sense U: one looks at the los'*c of the Hopl religious 
systen. A Hepi participates in ceremonies and performs ri- 
tual auta in order to maintain a harmonious relationship 

v.'ith t^o natural •.'orld. The proper uoe oV ritual ways keeps 
the universe in balance and brinfjs such beneficial thinfijs 
as rain and sood crops. In addition, if the cerenonial acts 
are to have efficacy, they must be performed by the proper 
people \/ho hold the requisite knovdedge. 

If we apply this system of thought to the school sys- 
tem, then Hopi attitudes towards formal education ?.nd the 
role of the teacher are consistent \;ith the traditional sys- 
tem. The teacher has knowledge! acquisition of that knowledge 

.guarantee academic success a.'»d future eraploy:ient. In 
effect if children are going to "make it" in the "V.hite 
man's world," they must learn his ritual and the knowledge 
it takes to acquire and properly use po\.'or. 

The practical benefits oi a good education are evi- 
dent. Many of the new jobs on the reservation are v:ith tri- 
bal or federal agencies vrhich generally require a high school 
diploma. Those Hopis v;ho hold do\m v;ell-paying jobs in the 
Agencv, the Bureau of Indian Affairs school system, the Pub- 
lic Health Service Hospital at Keam's Canyon, and the Hopi 
Tribe, are those who have acquired the requisite knowledge 
and degrees. 



Finally, several people viewed education in £ 

a means by which information could be cominunicated to those 
v/ho do not speak English, by v;hich they could express their 
feelings and information to non-Hopis. 

Children should learn English and help parents 
interpret things... The childron should co:.ig 
ho;.ie and explain thin^TG to parents. 

(Ilotevilla, 4/11/72) 

Some "Traditionals" feel that many of the actions by 
the p;overnuient \:hich have affected theiu have happened because 
they^'did no., understand v:hat v;as occurring and because they 
have no'c been able to coru^aunicate their ov;n feelings to the 
government , 

[They should learn] English because late^ on 

English will be important to Hopi people 

those who knov: it can be spokesmen for the 
people. That's why it comes first. 

(Hew Oraibi, 5/5/72) 
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The Question of Snglish 



As we have seen, because .•no3t Hopis v/ho are parents 
and grandparents tod^y \'ent to school •.•here the schools v;ero 
defined as An^lo inititUwions, so thoy toj hcve accepted 
that definition. *his definition of tl;^ situation has af- 
fected the structure of the relationship, i.e., it has 
created a superordina-e-subordinate relationship betv/een 
Anglos and Hopis vath regard to the schools. In addition, 
it also has had a profound affect on hou the Hopis perceive 
thonselves vis a vis Anglos within the contex;. of the new 
institutions. 

To analyze the situation more closely, it might be c 
useful to look au the concept of the se3.f as it applies here. 
In part, our feelings about ourselves in certain situations 
are a result of our joint interactions •.vith other people, and of 
how we and they define the particular situations v/e are in. 
'..hen peoples meet, the parties on each side bring a set of 
assumptions about the other to the interaction. These assu^iip- 
tions may be stated explicitly or be imp3.icitly imbedded in 
the very structure of the relationship. As v/e talk and act 
among other peoples, as v;e begin to observe their actions 
and they ours, we both begin to modify our behavior in ac- 
cordance with our own definition of the situation and in 
accordance to how \/e think the other party defines it. As 
the interaction proceeds and as v/e see ho'>/ others respond 
to us, we begin to for.-ri an ir.iage of ourselves as '..'e are per- 
forming and shaping our behavior in that situa'vion. 

Having long been placed in a subordinate position 
to Anglos within the school context, Hopis have come to 
feel inferior and thus incompetent to make educational- 
decisions. Hence, the schools should be as Anglos pre- 
scribe, because they as educational experts "must know 
what they are ta.lking about if they are in there. "o 



This feeiin:^ of subordination is most clearly ex- 
pressed '/ith re,'^ard to the use of '^n';;lish. /roni the found- 
in.--^ of the schools to ve-n/ recent tii.ics, An.^^lo educational 
adrninistrritors have insisted that only Ens'-ish be tau.-ht in 
the schools, r-'luencv in En^^Iish has become the criteria for 
success and a measure of intelli.oience. T^any Hopis hrwe ac- 
cep'.ed tliis int.oivrotation of English. One older Hopi \/o;.ian 
exprossoi it to us uhis way: 



^See the concept of the self as discussed by G.H. 
Mead (1962), Herbert Biumcr (1969), and Krving Gofi\-;kan (l"9y>0. 

■^I'uiny variations or this statement \,'ere m-'uie to us 
durin'' our "iie^dworK. Vhij specii'ic quoLc v.as i.nde on April 
17, 1972. 
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When I went dovrn here to school at Oraibi, './e 
weren't allo\.ed to talk Hopij ir we did \;e 
were hit with a strap. So I learned never to 
talk it on ca::ipus. Thsit's v)hv I thin!* the" 
should tcik Zn.;iish dovrti there. Tliev can al- 
ways talk Hopi at home, (Graibi, 5/11/72) 

A few nights later the same woman, an aide at the 
school, told of an incident at the schoolj 

1 heard some Second Mesa boys talking Hopi in 
the hall of the school so I went up to them 
and said, 'Doys, would you mind speaking in 
English here at school. You can talk Hopi at 
home but you came here to learn English so I 
v/ish you would.' And so they said 'all right' 
and walked off talking English. (Craibi, 5/15/72) 

Anxiety over this matter of English is commonly ex- 
pressed by Hopi parents who insist that above all their 
children should learn to speak English well. (See Table 1) 
Although many v:ant children to learn "good English" f or ^ 
practical and pragmatic reasons (such as getting a new job), 
others express a more profound reason directly related to 
he child's image of himself. Here are some examples of 
this wher; Hopi parents were asked "What do Hopi children 
need to be taught the most?" 

Father: English! Definitely English! 
Fieldworker^: Why English? 

Father: Our people are going off the reser- 
vation more o-'ten. A lot go over 
to Flagstaff and the l.'hite people are * 
coming here. A lot of thei'.e people 
feel stupid \.'hen they meet up with U'hite 
people. They get tongue-tied and can't 
tall^ English good so they feel dumb. 
They have to get over that. That's why 
they need to learn good English in 
school. (Moencopi, 3/lO/72) 

H ¥: *t * 

Mother: I. feel it's English and math. What 
v/e are going through now, the-/ will 
need those things the nost. Cf course, 
I teach them Hopi culture at homo, but 
t,hoy rhould leara En:3lish at school. 

FieId-..'orkcr: 1 don't uriderstand v/hat you mean 

by 'v.hat mo are going through no'./.' 
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Mothtr: They might have a real need for this 

in the higher levels and when they go off 

the reservation. Vlhen White people come 

around here and I don*t know how to talk 

to them, it*s hard and I can*t translate 

to English well. It*s hard to put Hopi 

words into English so I want them to learn. 

good English. (Old Oraibi, 5/72) 
« « « « 

Mother: The sports and music, and English, too. 

Father: That's what we've been heading for; we 
never made it. Now days you have to com- 
pare with Whites to get a job. We aren't 
educated and it's hard to communicate. You 
go to get a job and you talk to the man 
there. V/ell, sometimes he thinks you are 
a dumb Indian. Because you can't speak 
English he thinks you are dumb. But when 
you get to know them, you find that you are 
smarter than they are. Sometimes I get 
real mad and say, ♦Ok, you you want 

to find out how dumb I am? Well, here's 
my fist! (Hotevilla, 4/72) 

» « » » 

Mother: I'm happy they are going to school and 

learning all they can, not like us dumb 

ones who don't get anything into our heads. 

They should learn more English so they can 

speak for themselves when speaking to White 

people and so they can speak for us. I'm 

thankful they [her children] all went to 

school. I've got two in college. I'm glad 

they didn't grow up to be like their mother, . 

not dumb like me. (New Oraibi, 5/72) 
« « <» » 

A parent aide at a school explained why English is 
so important for education of Hopis because they 
*need to learn English so they can speak up for 
themselves and present themselves right to V/hite 
people.' (emphasis by fieldworker) (Fieldnotes, 
Hotevilla, 4/72) 

When speaking of English usage, a common theme runs 
through these and other responses that we received. These 
individuals are referring to how they feel with relation to 
Anglos, how they think they present themselves or appear to 
Anglos, and how they think Anglos look at them. 

When a Hopi who cannot speak "good English" enters 
into interaction with an Anglo (especially one that appears 
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articulate in English, well-educated, and professional) 
he may feel a loss of dignity or equality and the kind 
of assurance which he might exhibit in his interactions 
with other Hopi. Again as one father put its 

Mostly they need to learn English, like with 
me, not very good English is coming out. They 
shouldn't have broken English like me. If you 
are a kid and don't understand, you don't know 
what to answer back. (Polacca, 2/7/72) 

What this man is saying is that because his English is 
broken, Anglos may look upon him as inarticulate, as in 
fact they do. In sensing this, he feels at a disadvantage. 
He knows he is able, but the Anglos do not. Many Hopis 
are very definite on this point. 

When a preliminary version of this analysis was 
read at Hotevilla on April 10, 1973, the Hopis in atten- 
dance indicated that they know that they are just as able 
as Anglos, but because they lack fluency in English, they 
assume Anglos look down on them, so they see themselves 
in that situation as dumb. 

If this kind of interaction persists over a life- 
time, some individuals in time actually become convinced 
that they are dumb. Learning "good English" then becomes 
a defense mechanism, a way to maintain one's dignity with 
Anglos, of communicating their equal abilities to the 
Anglos. 

It should be noted here that Hopis actually feci 
very ambivalent towards Anglos. In many respects, Hopis 
think Anglos are "dumb," i.e., materialistic, agressive, 
and lacking in the rich ceremonialism of the Kopi. These 
opinions are most vividly expressed by Hopi clowns who mi- 
mic white behavior at Hopi dances. For example, at one 
dance Hopi clowns dressed as Public Health Service doctors, 
got out of a shiny new car and proceeded to polish the car 
and inspect the tires while another clown pretending to be 
a woman in labor writhed on the ground in front of them. 
At another dance, Easter Sunday 1972, clo\-ms dressed as 
missionaries carrying Bibles and baskets full of plastic 
grass with Easter eggs, skipped into a village plaza, and 
sang "Jesus Loves Me." They then proceeded to shake their 
finders at the crowd while reading Bible verses. To finish 
the act, they pulled three long-haired Ane,j.os from the 
crowd and debated which was the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

In fact, within purely Hopi contexts, the situation 
is quite different from that in which Anglos are involved. 
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In terms of Internal village matters^ say in the organi- 
zation and coordination of ceremonial dances* Hopis feel 
competent about their roles and institutional abilities. 

Feelings of subordination are, then, situational de- 
pending upon the context of the interaction. Hopi feelings 
of subordination with respect to the school as an institu- 
tion is a product of Joint Anglo«-Hopi interactions over the 
last century. 

Who Should Make Educational Decisions; The Inage of the 
Teacher as Professional 

We have seen that Hopi parents see the schools as 
Anglo institutions. This conception of the institution 
bears directly upon the question of who should control the 
schools. Most Kopi parents are convinced that it takes a 
great amount of technical skill and knowledge to be a 
teacher. This attitude is reinforced by the fact that 
to obtain a teaching certificate one is required to hav ' 
four years of college. 

Given such a view, most parents believe that deci- 
sions about school matters should then be left to these 
''experts," i.e., those who are trained to make technical 
decisions in the classroom as well as those about general 
education — teachers. These views are summarized in Table 
2 and illustrated in the following quotes: 

If you have a professional, they are the ones 
who know what to teach our children. They went 
to school and they had the training so it is 
their job to decide. If they send a note home 
telling me to help my kids, I send back a note 
saying they are the professionals and it is 
their job. (emphasis by fieldworker) (Polacca, 
57T5772) 

The teachers, because they know what they need 
to teach and what our children need to know. 

(Shungopovi, 6/72) 

The teachers know more than the uneducated 

parents. (Shipaulovi, 6/72) 

I* « « 

The head teacher should decide these things. 
They know about it and see the kids all the 
time. (Moencopi, 3/6/72) 

The teachers should make the decisions. They 
are in there to teach so the child will learn 
something in school. (Hotevilla, 4/10/72) 

2S 



TABLE 2 

"Who Should Make Decisions On What the School 

Teaches Your Child?" 



Responses No. 

193 

Teachers 

Parents 42 

Principals 19 

Follow Through Staff (local) 6 

P.T.A. 5 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 2 

University of Kansas (F.T. Sponsor) 5 

OTHER: 16 

"Ones who are head of it" 3 

School board 6 

All connected with schools 4 

P.A.C. 1 

Tribal Council 1 

Education Committee 1 

T otal Responses 1^2 

Don't Know 10 

Doesn't Matter 1 
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It is clear from these responses (and many others 
like them) that parents tend to see the school as the edu- 
cational province of the teachers. These feelings derive, 
in part, from years of indoctrination by the teachers and 
the reservation educational establishment. The director 
of a federally funded reservation program found this view 
of parents somewhat troublesome to her when trying to run 
her program* 

Miss Maxwell said that she gets very frustrated 
because parents and parent groups always come 
and say, 'Can we do this or can we do that?' 
She wants to say, 'Damn it. It's your program. 
Of course you can do it,' They rely heavily 
on her and the permission of the staff to do 
anything.,. She feels this is conditioning 
that has been imparted by their relationship 
with the B.I. A, (Fieldnotes, 3/10/71) 

The Hopi view in this matter reflects the feeling that the 
schools should be run by those "who are supposed" to run 
it rather than the parents. 

It should be noted that most of those who did 
yay the parents should run the schools were from the First 
Mesa area where there has been much more opportunity to dis 
cuss community control and where there is a long tradition 
of working with Anglo-derived institutions. 

The extent to which this feeling that professionals 
should be those who run the schools is illustrated at Hote- 
villa where several fathers were critical of the principal 
because he favored a community-control ideology: 

Fieldworker: \^ho should make the decisions on 
whao the school teachers your child? 

Father: The principal — that's why he»s there. 
He shouldn't Hist en to ^he village people. 
He should do it himself. If he lets the 
village people run it, they will take over . 
There are people in the area of^fice who 
know how to run it better anyway, (emphasis 
by fieldworker) (Hotevilla, 4/19/72) 

« * « * 

(in response to same question) 

Father: It's up to the principal. There's ail 
these things there — Headstart and Teacher 
Corps — and he has to show who's boss. 

(Hotevilla, 4/72) 
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Conunent 



The respect Hopis express towards teachers is simi- 
lar to that shown towards professional educators in other 
segments of American society. Although teachers and school 
administrators may not be personally admired, their presumed 
professional knowledge and judgment is generally accepted. 
This tendency nay be reinforced in the Hopi situation by a 
respect for the knowledge and training of traditional re- 
ligious leaders. Although as individuals they may not be 
respected, their knowledge is, for it is through such know- 
ledge that one acquires the ability to direct religious 
ceremonies. Those who do not have the requisite knowledge 
would not think of attempting to do those things for which 
they are not properly trained. 

To put this point on a broader perspective, Rosalie 
Wax and Robert K. Thomas have described the generalized 
country Indian characteristic of avoiding tasks which the 
individual does not feel capable of doing. (V/ax and Thomas 
in Bahr et al 1972: 31-41) They quote one Indian man who 
made this observation: 

As a result of the way they are raised, very few 
Indians will try to do something at which they're 
not good [adept]. It takes a lot of courage. 

You watch a housebuilding among my people. You 
see some men struggling with the work of erec- 
ting the structure, and, over there, sitting 
on the grass, may be a man, just watching, never 
lending a hand, even with the heaviest work- 
They get the structure up, and all of a sudden 
there's tha^ man on the roof, working away, 
laying shingle — because what he knows how to do 
is lay shingle. All these men that were there are 
kin come to help with the housebuilding, but each 
person only offers his assistance in what he 
knows he can do. (1972: 32-33) 

The Hopi parents who see the running of the school 
as one that should be left up to "those who know how to do 
it" do so out of fear of exposing their own imagined in- 
abilities in the mattei'. 
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RESULTS II: 
The Hopi Follow Through Program 



In the last section, we discussed how Hopi parents 
defined the school and their roles in it. It was necessary 
for us to know these definitions as they were of importance 
in understanding parental involvement in the school program. 

To go one step further, we wanted to understand how 
the Follow Through Program had affected the parents' con- 
ceptions of themselves in relation to the school, and to 
understand how the Follow Through staff defined its in- 
volvement in the Hopi schools. To do this, we studied (a) 
the interrelationships between parents, the community, 
teachers, and the Follow Through staff and (b) how each of 
these parties related to and the extent to which they be- 
came involved in the overall Follow Through objectives. 

The Behavior Analysis Model for Follow Through 

Before describing the impact of the Follow Through 
Program on parental perceptions of the school, we will give 
a brief summary of the basic components of the program as 
it operated on the Hopi reservation. The key concept of the 
Behavior Analysis model was that through the use of positive 
reinforcement, teachers can change children's behaviors. 
If one manipulates the environment properly, children will 
engage in "appropriate" learning behaviors. 

• 

1. Behavioral Objectives 

In Behavior Analysis thinking, before one attempts to 
modify behaviors, there should be a clearly established goal 
in mind. That is, it should be clearly stated what the child 
ren are to do. For pre-schoolers in the Headstart level, the 
objective was to instill the "entire constellation of beha- 
viors v;hich make up the social role of the student," i.e., 
following the instructions of the teachers, saying "good 
morning" to the teacher, learning how to raise their hands 
to get attention, and learning to "distinguish between the 
time to talk and the time to listen" (from The Behavior Ana- 
lysis Classroom 1971: 17). For children in the kinclergarLen, 
first, secon37"and third grades, the objective was to moti- 
vate them so they v/ould progress as rapidly as possible 
through their curriculum materials. 



Theoretical negative reinforcers could be utilized, 
but the Behavior Analysis model provides for only positive 
reinforcement and forbids the use of negative reinforcement. 
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2, The Materials 

Once these "behavioral objectives" had been estab- 
lished, the children were set to work in their books. These 
materials consisted of programmed work books— that is, the 
children moved through their books step by step, problem by 
problem, being reinforced each step along the way. The ma- 
terials were generally laid out so that the child could learn 
immediately whether his answers were right or wrong (imme- 
diate feedback). 

3, Motivational System 

To motivate the children to engage in "appropriate" 
behaviors, tokens were given to the children by a teacher 
when they exhibited such behaviors. The theory was that when 
a child is reinforced for a behavior, the chances were good 
he would repeat it in order to get reinforced again. By re- 
inforcing desired behaviors, one could "shape" a child into 
behaving properly. For example, if a child sits at his desk 
quietly before class, hands folded, the teacher will reinforc 
this behavior by giving him a token and praising him with, 
"I like the way you are sitting quietly, Alvin." Although 
no specific reference was made to the tokens, the child pre- 
sumably got the message — do what the teacher wants and you 
will be rewarded. Children who were engaged in "inappropriat 
behaviors" were to be ignored (rather than reinforced for 
such behaviors by punishing because some children are rein- 
forced by such punishment). Rather, when thev saw good 
children accumulating tokens, they (in theory) began acting 
"appropriately." Tokens were given for all kinds of "good" 
behaviors such as exhibiting good manners and working in 
the programmed readers. 

The operation of the Behavior Analysis token system 
required some skill, for timing the dispensing of tokens was 
considered important. The giving of the token was to be di- 
rectly linked to the "good" behavior. Also, the tokens were 
to be delivered with varying frequency depending upon the 
difficulty of the task and the ability of the student. If a 
child had trouble with his work, he was consistently rein- 
forced for every small accomplishment towards the goal. As 
the child became more accomplished in a particular behavior, 
the rate of token-giving for that behavior declined and was 
directed to other unlearned or "problem" behaviors. 

4, Token Exchange 

The tokens had no intrinsic value. Rather, they were 
to be an immediate, tangible symbol of a reinforcement to 
come, the "backup." The backup was an object or activity 
that a child "bought" with his tokens. (V.'ork periods were 
called "earn" periods and exchange periods were called 
"spend" periods.) Teachers were to evaluate what kind of 
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spend activities the children desired and arrange them in 
order of preference so that the most desired activity would 
require the exchange of the greatest number of tokens. In 
Hopi Follow Through classrooms, backups included the follow- 
ing: Lincoln logs, metal toy houses, appliances (sinks, 
stoves, refrigerators), toy telephones, animal games, puzzles, 
guns, baby dolls, coloring books, basketballs, and being able 
to pl-ay outside. By observing the popularity of each item, 
the ceacher determined its ♦•price." She may say, "Today, 
boys and girls, going outside will cost you fifteen tokens.** 

5. Individualized Instruction 

The Behavior Analysis model placed a special emphasis 
on ** individualized instruction**; that is, each child was to 
work at his own rate through the programmed curriculum ma- 
terials. The rationale behind this method was to prevent a 
**lock step** approach to education that could occur when all 
children (despite varying abilities) were working at the 
same rate. That practice, it was argued, penalized the fast 
student by holding him back and hurt the slow student by 
moving him at a rate that was faster than his ability to 
comprehend. By individualizing the instruction, then, the 
child moved through the curriculum materials at his own rate. 
This procedure enabled the faster child to move through the 
materials quickly, thus preventing boredom and allowing the 
slow child to move at a rate which prevented him from getting 
lost and discouraged. It is the ultimate in a tracking sys- 
tem. 

It was also said that this system eliminated competi- 
tion. Each child competed only with himself. He was to be 
rewarded as he progressed at his own rate and was not to be 
rewarded because he accomplished more than other children. 

6. Parental Involvement 

To make the model work, many people were required, 
because the progress of each child was to be monitored in 
order to provide reinforcement at the proper time. To make 
this possible, Behavior Analysis Follow Through hired pa- 
rents to work in the program. In each classroom there were 
three parents (one being a permanent teacher aide) plus a 
lead teacher. 

Each parent took charge of a group of four or five 
children and engaged in "instruction"; that is, each parent 
supervised the working of four to five students and dis- 
pensed tokens to them. The only real instruction the parent 
normally did was to provide assistance when a child was 
stuck in his materials. 

The parents served as classroom teachers on a rota- 
ting basis. One in the classroom, hired under funds from 
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Title I Program, worked the entire school year and was re- 
quired to have a high school diploma (a Hopi Tribe re- 
quirement). The other two were hired directly through 
Follow Through funds, worked six to ten weeks, and were 
not required to have a high school diploma or any educa- 
tional requirement. 

In theory, all parents had to have an opportunity to 
work in the program, and we found that most had except for 
those who declined or who worked somewhere else during the 
day. The parents were selected by the Policy Advisory Com- 
mittee, which we will discuss later. 

7. Measuring Results 

The Follow Through staff monitored the progress of 
a class by having the teacher keep records on how each day 
was spent (D,S,F,, Daily Schedule Form), The teacher 
listed all activities engaged in during the day and the 
amount of time spent on each. The teacher was supposed 
to spend most of the day on "basic skills," i,e,, reading, 
writing, math, and spelling. In addition, a weekly report 
was kept on each child's progress, the Weekly Individual 
Progress Report (W,I,P,R,;, pronounced "whipper," At the 
end of each week the teacher recorded how many pages each 
child had moved through his programmed readers. By analy- 
zing the results of the W,I.P,R., the staff calculated the 
rate at which the entire class was moving through the ma- 
terials and thereby determined how "effective" the teachers 
were. Those whose pupils showed the fastest rate of pro- 
gress were deemed "effective," 

The Follow Through Staff 

The two centers of Follow Through support staff ac- 
tivity were at New Oraibi on the reservation and at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas; the staff of the former we call the Imple- 
menters, and the latter the Developers,^ New Oraibi ran the 
local day to day aspects of the program. It consisted of a 
director, assistant director, field coordinator, two staff 
trainers (those who were to help teachers implement the 
model), two data clerks, and a secretarial staff. In addi- 
tion, each school had a parent .coordinator who visisted * 
parents to explain the program and who was to help train 
and supervise parents in the classroom. 

The Developer staff made frequent consulting trips 
from Kansas since the program began (l96B) , District advisors, 
assigned by the sponsor, made "site visits" to observe and ad- 
vise on program operations. From time to time, other various 



A term coined by Wax and Wax, 1963, 
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rtsearchers and consultants visited the Hopi Reservation to 
provide consulting services. From the beginning, the goal 
of the Kansas support staff had been to decrease its in- 
volverr.cnt by turning over more and more responsibility 
for the program to the local office. 

How Parents Feel About Follow Through 

In January, 1972, three and one half years a^fter the 
Follow Through Program was inaugurated on the reservation, 
we began interviewing Hopi parents about their reactions 
to it. We found that there were several factors thrit in- 
fluenced most of the parents overall Judgments about the 
program. 

First, parents reacted to Follow Through on the basis 
of their own personal experienced with it rather than on 
strictly philosophical grounds. Those who had worked as 
aides in the program and who found it a pleasant experience 
favored it. Those who had unpleasant experiences, such as 
fights with other parents, gave critical evaluations. 

The second major factor affecting parents* judgments 
about the program was what the attitudes of the teachers 
were at their local school towards the Follow Through Pro- 
gram. Where teachers were strongly supportive of the pro- 
gram, as at Oraibi, parents took a very positive view of it. 
In locations where teachers were openly and consistently 
critical of certain parts of the model, parents expressed 
similar criticisms. At Polacca several teachers were very 
critical of the Sullivan reading series, and these criti- 
cisms were repeated by the parents. Nowhere else 
did we hear suth strong criticisms of the reading book. 
Because parents generally respected the treachers* profess- 
ional judgments, they followed their lead in these matters. 
While we saw that the parents also deferred to the exper- 
tise of the Developers on occasion, nevertheless, if differ- 
ence of opinions arose between teachers and the Developers, 
parents usually, perhaps out of loyalty, stood with the 
teacher. 

Another factor affecting the parents' judgments of _ 
the program was the way they perceived the overall condition 
of the school and the nature of their own chidren's progress. 
If all appeared to be going well at school for their child- 
ren, if the children were learning the basics and seemed 
generally happy, then parents supported the school and all 
of its programs. If the children were doing poorly or seemed 
unhappy, the parents became quite critical of the school and, 
because it was so visibly innovative, the Follow Through Pro- 
gram. 

1, Parental Involvement 

The most controversial aspect of the model in the 
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TABLE 3 

"Are There Any Parts of the Follow Through Program 

That You Like?" 



Responses 

Likes it, nothing disliked, no objections 

Parent Involvement 

Tokens 

Materials 

A specific subject area 

Reading 
Math 

Handwriting 
♦•;^hat they are teaching" 
OTHER: 

Don't like anything 

Attention and praising 

Health Program 

Group instruction 

Reviewing 

Headstart 

No punishment 

Total Responses 







171 a 


100 


27 


16 


43 


24 


7 


4 


g 


5 


17 


10 






2 




k 




11 


7 


11 


7 


h 




2 




1 


• 


1 




1 




1 




1 




125 


73 



Don't Know 

"My child(ren) doing well, they are 
learning" 



34 
12 



20 
7 
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TABLE 4 

"Are There Any Parts of the Follow Through Program 

That You Dislike?" 



Responses No. i» 

ld2 s 100 

No dislikes, no objections 47 26 

Some aspect of parent involvement 41 22 

Parents rough, unfair, pushy, etc, 12 

Parents working have no education 11 

Gossiping 6 

Parents in same class with own child 2 

Too many parents in classroom 5 
Not rotating parents, favoritism, 

hiring those who didn't need it 5 

Tokens 31 17 

Materials or how they are used 11 6 

Field Trips 14 ^ 

Teaching Hopi 6 3 

OTHER: 13 • S 

A specific subject area 3 

No punishment 1 

Donating for parties 3 

Too many meetings 1 
Confusion over training and workshops 4 

Not using equipment 1 

To..al Responses 163 90 

Don't Know 19 10 
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parents' view was parental participation in the Follow 
hrough classroom in the role of teacher aides. This 
issue drew the most reaction from the parents during our 
interviev-3, and we learned that parents were almost evenly 
divided for and against parental involvement in the class- 
room. 

As with their opinions on the overall program, the 
parents reacted to this issue largely on personal grounds. 
If a mother and father had worked and had had a good ex- 
perience with it or felt that their efforts had helped the 
children to learn, they spoke favorably of it. If they did 
not have a good experience working with the program, they 
opposed it. For example, several mothers complained that 
they had been subjected to gossip at the school and on that 
basis denounced the program. 

I wouldn't want to ro back. All the aides are 
fighting and they just tear each other down. 
Some aides don't even say 'hello' or 'good 
morning' to each other and talk about all 
their problems at school. The kids hear them 
then and tell what is going on. (Moencopi, 
3/10/72) 

Clan and factional rivalries of various sorts also 
played a role in affecting parental judgments about paren- 
tal involvement. If jobs were going to individuals that the 
respondent disapproved of, the entire idea was deplored. If 
community members that he admired were hired, his reac- 
tions were positive. A few parents expressed criticisms 
of the program because they were not hired as often as 
others and suspected thati favoritism by the Policy Advisory 
Committee had influenced the selection of other parents. 
I found, however, no evidence that these accusations were 
valid. 

In addition, parents considered the effect they 
thought parental involvement would have on the children. 
Those that felt the attention provided by extra personnel 
was beneficial endorsed parental involvement. Still others 
recognized that by working with children in the classroom 
they might be better able to help their own children at 
home. 

I think [I like] the part where they are giving 
parents a chance to work. They help our child- 
ren v/here they need help. It gives the parents 
a chance to know what the children are doing. 

(Polacca, 2/10/72) 

And finally, many parents needed and appreciated 
the extra income that working in Follow Through provided. 



Opposition to parental involvement came mainly from 
those who had most thoroughly accepted the professional edu- 
cators* definition of the school, that is, that education 
and teaching should be left to those who are trained in 
such matters. 



Those ladies are running all over the place 
and getting into trouble. Those kids won't 
learn anything from Hopi teachers. They just 
go to workshops for two weeks and then try to 
teach those kids — ^what can they learn at 
these workshops... Then there is all that 
gossip going on at the schools. The kids get 
it and bring it home. (Hotevilla, 4/17/72) 

I would say the part I don't like now is the 
parents going into work. 

Why? 

Well, I feel a person who is going to teach 
our children should be educated or have a 
high school diploma. They aren't really 
qualified. People say they work for money, 
not really for the kids. That is the way I 
feel about it. (Hotevilla, 4/8/72) 
n « » » 

Mothers with less education are pulling them 
[children] down. These kids are a lot smarter 
than we used to be, so I don't like those 
mothers teaching in the classrooms. You 
should screen mothers and find out who is 
eligible. (Polacca, 2/10/72) 

Other objections stemmed from feelings that parents 
in the classroom gave too much help, causing dependence on 
aides. 

One thing I don't like there are too many pa- 
rents working there and [they] should have 
parents that are really trained to do this 
kind of job. Parents should be put into class- 
rooms only if they are going to work and pa- 
rents who like to work with children. Seems like 
children are getting too much help and don't 
wOi'k on their own. Parents should be put into 
the classrooms who are able to speak English. 

(Shungopovi, 6/72) 

AIL those aides don't know what to do. Some 
of them don*t have a grade school education. 
The kidb know more than they do. (Moencopi, 
3/10/72) 
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2» Tokens ^ 
One of the most persistent and vocal criticisms of 
the model that we heard was of the token economy • These 
criticisms v/ere strongly voiced in P.T.A. meetings, P.A.C. 
meetings, and in private conversations. In the interviews, 
however, tokens were mentioned with much less frequency 
that we expected (see Table 4) although it was the aspect 
of the model mentioned second on the list of dislikes. 

The most serious criticism of tokens was that they 
created within the children an expectation of rewarding 
which was brought home from school. (Actually, few dis- 
approved of its use in school per se. ) 

...The only thing I don't like is the token 
system. A lot of people are complaining about 
it. They say it goes into the home with the 
children. They ask for something when their 
parents tell" them to do something. 

(Moencopi, 3/72) 
» « « » 

They [the Hopi] never give rewards to children. 
They do as they are expected to do . It is not 
good I'or tnem and they go to scnool to learn, 
not to get rewards. Praising is good for a kid 
and we praise them, but never give them'- anything. 
There's one thing they don't knov;. . .these kids 
know who gets tokens. It can really hurt a child 
if he doesn't get any or as much as the next kid. 
They talk about it after school and a kid who 
doesn't can get hurt. He might not want to go 
to school aifter that, (emphasis fieldworker) . 
(Moencopi, 3/72) 

* * « * 

The only thing I don't like is that token 
business. Vvhen they get home they want some- 
thing. 'Vhen I tell them to chop wood, they 
ask for money. (Hotevilla, 4/13/72) 

In Hopi society, as in other kin-oriented societies, 
it was felt that the individual has obligations to his kin 
group. A person took these obligations for granted and 
would not necessarily expect to be rewarded. 

Rosalie V/ax and Robert Thomas have noted with refe- 
rence to other American Indians the following; 

Indian friends tell us that they do not praise 
or reward their children for doing what is 
proper or right; they are expected to behave 
well, for this is 'natural' or 'normal.* Thus 
a 'good' Indian child reflects no special credit 
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on himself or on his parents. (Wax and 
Thomas in Bahr, Chadwick, and Day eds. X972: 
32) 

3. Praise 

Perhaps the most intriguing question in our minds 
when we approached parents about the Follow Through model 
was the reaction we might get about the system of praise 
used in connection with token-giving. Several teachers 
had told us that parents found it difficult to praise 
children, often lapsing into negative forms of interac- 
tion such as ridicule or shaming with the school children. 

Previous literature on the Hopi also suggest e'' that 
praising may not be a particularly effective technique to 
use with Hopi children. -Laura Thompson (1950: 93) argued 
that attitudes against praising individuals were ♦♦strongly 
intrenched'^ in Hopi culture and she suggested that a tea- 
cher who did praise would soon be rendered ineffective. As 
Dorothy Eggan had pointed out (in Spindler 1963: 325), 
traditional Hopi socialization processes eii9)hasized inter- 
dependence rather than independence. Praising the indi- 
vidual, then, violated the ethic of mutual harmony and inte: 
dependence. 

Soloman Asch wrote about Hopi attitudes: 

All individuals must be treated alike; no one 
must be superior and no one must be inferior. 
The person who is praised or who praises him- 
self is automatically subject to resentment and 
to criticism, the object of which is to bring 
him back into the slow, hard-plodding line of ^ 
all Hopi. . . 

Most Hopi men refuse to be foremen on jobs which 
the government sponsors on the reservation. If 
they do, they are immediately accused of think- 
1ns, they are better than others, and are con- 
tinually badgered by disparaging remarks. For 
example, P., an able, hard-working fellow, ex- 
cels on the job and is frequently given the 
position of foreman, which he accepts. He is 
very unpopular. . . A more telling bit of evi- 
dence is that they do not compare the impor- 
tance of one another's work. A highly skilled 
stone-cutter is perfectly content to accept 
the same wages as an unskilled day laborer. 

(quoted in Dozier 1966: 23) 

Given these comments by previous observers, we ex- 
pected parents to indicate in some way their disapproval 
of praising in the Follow Through classroom. They did not. 
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at least not directly. Indeed, most direct comments 
dealing with praise were in support of it as a technique. 
Parents who mentioned praise felt *'it encouraged them" or 
•♦helps them along." Several parents who specifically ob- 
jected to tokens said praise was appropriate (see quote 
in section above on tokens). 

It is hard to interpret these findings. One might 
conclude either that the other observers were wrong or 
that values had dramatically changed since the initial ob- 
servations had been made. Perhaps too, since each and 
every child was praised, rather than any one child being 
singled out for praise, the harmony ethic had not been 
violated. 

To date (1973) we have come to no conclusions on 
this point other than to suggest that the praising com- 
ponent of the model may have been one of those unarticu- 
lated aspects of the Follow Through Program parents say 
they did not understand (see next section), 

4, General Reactions 

Working with the statistics, it was difficult to 
draw any clear-cut conclusions about how the parents felt, 
about the program beyond the questions of parental involve- 
ment and the token economy. Overall, our general inter- 
pretation of parental attitudes towards Follow Through in- 
cluded three basic components. 

First, considered as a whole, parents were generally 
in favor of the Follow Through Program, or perhaps more ac- 
curately, most were not against it. Although many were 
critical of specific aspects of it, there was no movement 
to terminate it, (We might parenthetically add that when 
we did hear talk of terminating Follow Through at Polacca 
in January, 1972 a school administrator quickly pointed 
out that the program spent S750 per child on the reserva- 
tion.) 

The sentiment in favor of Follow Through was not out 
of loyalty to the Developers and Implement ers or out of 
philosophical attachment to the model, but rather because 
the program had in three and a half years time become iden- 
tified with the regular school program and routine. The 
parents' overall endorceraent and acceptance of the school, 
therefore, carried over to the Follow Through Program. 

Even though parents were generally favorable to 
Follow Through in a bread sense, there was a great deal of 
ambiguity about it in their minds. Most parents could iden- 
tify certain parts of the program that they especially 
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liked or disliked, but the stronger impression we had was 
that few really had given the program ouch thought or that 
any considered it their responsibility to do so, \7hen we 
asked how they might change the program, many seemed sur- 
prised by the question suggesting that their recommenda- 
tions would not be taken seriously, even by themselves. 
One mother when asked "If you could change Follow Through , 
in any way, would you change anything and, if so, how?" re- 
plied rather cryptically to the question with "I might, 
if I could," (Shipaulovi, 6/72) 

Community Understanding of the Follow Through Program 

The most outstanding aspect of the parents' reactions 
to Follow Through was their own interpretation of their under- 
standing of the program. Most parents of children in- the 
program said they did not understand what it was all about 
tsee Table 5), Most had heard of it, and a majority had at 
one time or another worked in it, but most said they did 
not understand why the program was set up, why it operated 
as it did, and what the concepts were behind it, 

Fieldworker: Do you know what the Follow 
Through Program is? 

Father: No, I don't know what it is, I don't 
understand it, but I heard about it. We 
don't know who sponsors it and don't know 
who to contact about it, (Polacca, 2/10/72) 

(same question asked) 

Mother: Not too good, not what it really means 
or the idea [of] what's really behind it, 
(emphasis hers) (New Oraibi, -5/72) 

(same question asked) 

Mother: No, we don't understand the program, but 
we know we have one [child] in the program, 
(Shungopovi, S/72) 

Mother: I've heard of it but don't really imder- 
stand it, 

Fieldworker: What don't you understand? 
Mother: Just what they do on these programs or 

what their purposes are, (Kotevilla, 4/17/72) 

There were several reasons for this failure to 
"understand" the "purpose" and the "idea" behind the program. 
First, as v/e have een, Hopis made a distinction between 
those institutions they considered to be "theirs" and those 
that belonged to someone else. Although the Follow Through 
Program technically "belonged" to the community, the 
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TABLE 5 

"Do You Know What the Follow Through Program Is? 
"Do You Understand Uliat It Is About?" 



Responses No. 

155 

Don't Know what it is 59 

Heard of it, but don't understand it 27 

A little 11 

Not really 10 

Think so 5 

Yes, I know what it is 39 

I was told about it 2 

Just beginning to know 1 

All I know is that it includes parents 1 

Total Responses 155 
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community perceiVvsd it as another "White raan's** project. 
As a result, many parents did not feel that it was their 
responsibility to understand it. They might have worked 
in it, they might have approved of it in a general sense, 
but they generally did not see it .is "theirs* in the sense 
it was something that had originated in the Nopi community 
and which they could meaningfully affect. 

This view was reflected in a conversation we had with 
a Hop! Implementer in his home: 

I asked if the program was in his opinion helping 
the parents to get involved in the school and 
the kind of education their children have. He 
said not really because the parents don't under- 
stand a lot of things and are afraid to speak up 
and contradict the teachers who they feel must 
know the job. He said that even in P-T.A. meet- 
ings they were afraid to say much Ijecause the 
teachers might say they are wrong and have them 
fired [?]. I asked him if the parents had 
thought much about what they want the schools 
to do. He said no, it [the school] was some- 
thing they took for granted, something that had 
always been there, imposed on them, and they 
just accepted it; they really never gave much 
thought about it. 'All they really care about 
are the grades?* I ventured. 'So you're not too 
optimistic about the success of the program (in 
the near future" in respect to bringing the pa- 
rents into real involvement with the policy- 
making of the schools?* 'No,* he said. •! don't 
think it will. All they're interested in right 
now is the green stuff!' (Fieldnotes, 4/11/71) 

Secondly, parents said they do not understand the pro- 
gram because it had not been explained to them in Hopi terras. 

Mother(who had worked with Follow Through two years) : 
They try to explain it to us, but we still don't 
understand it. The people from Oraibi Hopi 
Action office use words hard for us to under- 
stand. . . We [teachers and parent aides?] had a 
staff meeting and they [Follow Through staff] 
tried to explain it. They asked if it could be 
explained in Hopi, but they've never done any- 
thing about it. It's the trouble with the peo- 
ple; they don't understand it so they don't 

want to go to meetings. (Polacca, 2/72) 

« * * « 

Mother: The Follow Through Program has helped 
my children a lot. It helped them to read 
and make out his own word sounds. I 
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worked as a parent aide since it started 
but I don't understand what it is. I 
would like to have it explained to us 
what it really means. It is explained 
time after time. There are some things 
I don't understand. 
Fieldworker: What? 

Mother: Where it came from and why we have it. 
They use a lot of words that I don't under- 
stand. (Polacca, 2/9/72) 

» « » » 

Mother (who was a P.A.C. representative) 5 
Parents should give their opinions. They go 
round and round about much, but if they under- 
stood more maybe they could decide better. May- 
be they don't understand because of the hard 
language and long words; they are afraid to &sk 
what these things mean. Those who know English 
well laugh at those who dv^'t understand. We 
used to have large crowds at P.T.A. but now 
there aren't many. When they ask for informa- 
tion and are given explanations in Hopi, there 
are still words that are used in English like 
•positive reinforcement* and these terras are 
not explained in Hopi. (Polacca, 2/14/72) 



Frontiers and Definitions 

The implementation of the model brought parents into 
interaction with Developers and Impleraenters at parent work- 
shops and P.T.A. meetings whare the program was ''explained. 
To these frontiers both parties brought their definitiions 
of the situation and each other. 

Parents came into the school out of a history of ex- 
clusion from the formal education process and out of situa- 
tions vhere they had been placed in subordinate relation- 
ships CO professional educators and other various educational 
experts. As a result of these kinds of interactions in the 
institutional context, many parents saw themselves as lack- 
ing the knowledge, expertise, or power to affect educational 
decisions. 

At the school, in workshops, at P.T.A. and P.A.C, 

meetings (see further discussion below), they confronted 
idealistic, assured, and eager "educational technologists 
who wanted to advise and help parents run their schools. _ 
The Developers and Iraplementers saw themselves as possessing 
the best possible method of education for Hop.i children and 
assumed parents would recognize this too. At these meetings, 
then, parents heard a plethora of terms such as "behavior 
modification (written by one mother as '^behavior raorot.il i- 
cation")," "contingency contracting," "positive reinforcement, 
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••back ups," "time ouf* and •'on task.'' The actions, indeed 
the very assuredness of the Developers and Implement ers, 
had an unintended symbolic meaning to the parents. 

The Developers and Implementers gave the impression 
of being experts in a mysterious process, and, again as a 
result of this, some parents were impressed with their ovm 
sense of inadequacy rather than feeling they had something 
meaningful to contribute. This situation had been aggra- 
vated from time to time by the nature of the interactions 
at those meetings where parents had ventured criticisms of 
the program. 

...The discussion then turned to tokens. Roger 
Henry said that 'if it was left to the kids, 
they would eliminate the token economy.' They 
[the kids] 'would eliminate the token economy. 
They are not impressed with tokens and they 
would not use them if they had their way...' 

Miss Robin (from the University of Kansas) said 
she just wanted to point out one thing — she 
knew that there was a lot of criticism of tokens, 
but there was one class she visited before Christ- 
mas and S5?^ of the kids were working 'on task 
(this means they were working)' She then went 
back after Christmas and there were a very low 
number of children 'on task.' They were play- 
ing around, throwing erasers, etc, 'Now!' she 
said, 'that class had been taken off tokens all 
of a sudden and that was an example of what 
could happen if you did away with tokens too 
quickly. ' 

The discussion in opposition of tokens ended. 

(Fieldnotes, 1/24/72) 

In this encounter (and others observed) there was a 
pattern of interaction which had the effect of stifling at- 
tempts by parents to become involved in decisions affecting 
their children's educational processes. 

When parents did express themselves by making criti- 
cal evaluations of the Follow Through Program, the staff 
often reacted defensively and countered with a show of their 
"data" which supported their interpretation of how the pro- 
gram should have been run. This in turn silenced the pa- 
rents who did not wish to appear obtuse by challenging the 
"data" and the program experts. 

Most protesting parents, when confronted .by the data 
and technical jargon, retreated froia v,he encounter rather 
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than appear Incapable of understanding that which s.eemed 
so obvious to the Follow Through staff. There was also a 
feeling on the part of some parents that to keep protest- 
ing would have been impolite and that the matter should 
rest rather than to have a confrontation with the outsiders. 

Community Involvement in the Schools; The Policy Advisory- 
Committee 

Despite the efforts of the Follow Through and Hopi 
Action directors and the Policy Advisory CoiBnittee (P.A.C.) 
chairmen of the first three years, the P.A.C. had been an 
ineffective institution in terms of bringing control of t.he 
educational processes to the Hopi community. 

The P.A.C, was a decision-making body whose very 
existence was specified in the Follow Through Guidelines 
and was established to fulfill guidelines requirements. It 
was not an organization that had roots in the Hopi communi- 
ties or which reflected their political or social realities. 

In Miss J's class, I talked with Mrs. V. She 
was a parent aide for that classroom. She too 
told me of much confusion in her village over 
what Follow Through was all about, especially 
in regard to the P.A.C. She said the people 
did not know what the P.A.C. was all about. 
She complained of how at one P.T.A. meeting 
someone said that they had to elect a P.A.C. 
representative to attend a P.A.C. meeting that 
very night. 'What is the P.A.C.?' they all 
asked. No one could answer the question. All 
they knew was that they had to elect a repre- 
sentative. 'So we did! » (Fieldnotes, 9/7/70) 

When parents arrived at P.A.C. meetings, they faced 
a pre-planned agenda of things they must consider or approve. 
Most P.A.C. decisions to the date of this study had been on 
procedural or personnel matters. Virtually no decisions of 
an educational nature had been made by the P.A.C. 

Although P.A.C. meetings could last for several 
hours (and usually did), most discussions were not initia- 
ted by P.A.C. members but by Follow Through staff members 
or consultants. Normally, the procedure was for the P.A.C. 
to react to proposals and it never rejected those ad- 
vanced bv the staff. Then, because of a high turn over of 
P.A.C. members, many meetings had been given over to expla- 
nations of P.A.C. functions or the Follow Through Program 
itself. 

In its early stages just after the Follow Through 
Program began, P.A.C, meetings were often dominated by ex- 
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officio members such as principals, admin i st ret or s, or 
university consultants. On several occasions, we observed 
P.A.C. meetings developing into a scene of heated debates 
between a principal ar.d Follow Through staff members with 
P.A.C. members unwilling or unable to make cooment* 

Many meetings were incomprehensible to P.A.C. mem- 
bers. A former P.A.C. member related the followingi "I 
went down there, and they used all these hard words; I 
didn't know what they were talking about." (5/10/72) 
Many members had resigned as they felt that either the 
P.A.C. was ineffective or that the time they contribu^ied 
was worthwhile. 

Perhaps the most serious problem for the P.A.C. 
was its lack of recognition in the communities. Over half 
of the parents said they had not heard of the P.A.C, and 
those who had heard of it had only a vague understanding 
of what it did or what it was supposed to do (see Table 
5, p. 51). Thus, there has been a lack of interest in 
the P.A.C, and, in consequence, spring meetings have 
failed for a lack of quorum. 

Another serious problem with the P.A.C. (unrecog- 
nized by the Follow Through staff) was that the concept 
of a representative committee was not compatible with Hopi 
thinking. In the traditional scheme, decisions were made 
by religious leaders who, as pointed out above, were en- 
trusted with decisions by virtue of their ceremonial know- 
ledge. In other matters, decisions were made by consensus. 
When the P.A.C. was organized, villagers were sent to re- 
present and make decisions for an entire area. This obli- 
gation was almost impossible for many P.A.C. meiiibers as 
they were simply reluctant to say or do anything in the 
name of the community. Many decisions had been delayed 
while P.A.C members consulted with their communities for 
approval of a proposal. 

Hopis were also not accujstomed to making decisions 
by committee. Many village decisions were made less for- 
mally and, again, by consensus rather than democratic vote. 
A Hopi principal argued that no decisions could be expected 
from committees. 

I just go ahead and do things andif the 
community doesn't like it, 1*11 hear about 
it soon enough and act accordingly. 

(6/2/73) 
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TABLE 6 

«Do Tou Know \\liat the P.A.C, la?" 



Responses No, ^ 

176 « XOO 

No, Don't Know what it is, don't 

understand 97 55 

Heard of it, but don't know what 

they do 18 10 

7v..5, or thinks so 33 19 

Representatives fi'om school/commimity 10 6 

They hire parents as aides 5 3 

They help better the prograVschool 5 3 

OTHER: ^ ^ 

They meet to discuss things 3 

We present our problems to them 2 

They help parent aides 1 

They direct the program 1 

They plan field trips 1 



Total Responses 176 100 
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CONCLUSIONS 



If the Hopi Follow Through Program is to be evaluated 
adequately, it must te considered from two perspectives, . 

From th« first perspective, it may simply be viewed 
as a program of directed change with the University of Kan- 
sas serving as the sponsor and the Hopi Tribe as client. 
In this situation, the program is designed by the sponsor 
to modify the traditional procedures of the B.I. A. school 
system. The sponsor introduces a new model of education 
into the classroom and places parents into teaching posi- 
tions. 

With this perspective, the Behavior Analysis Follow 
Through sponsor has accomplished the basic objectives on 
the Hopi reservation. By 1972 themodel was implemented 
in all reservation classrooms through the third grade. Al- 
though this model of education met the resistence of many 
teachers and its execution was often piecemeal and dis- 
jointed, the model did bring a sizable number of parents 
into the classroom and it did bring about major changes in 
the curriculum and classroom organization. 

Indeed, with the advent of this particular model for 
Follow Through, large numbers of parents entered into the 
reservation school system as teacher aides, for the model 
required four teachers per classroom (as described earlier). 
Even though not all of the parental involvement had been due 
to Follow Through, it had by far brought the greatest number 
of parents into the school. More significantly, it had put 
them in the role as teachers where they themselves could see 
how the school functioned. There were two important con- 
cepts implied by these facts: 

1) Parents had a right to be involved in the school 
program and its classroom processes, and 

2) Parents were considered competent enough to en- 
gage in actual teaching tasks. 

The Follow Through Program also created among the pa- 
rents an expectatio n of involvement. Parental participation 
in the classroom, tFough controversial, became part of the 
school routine to the extent that parents could assume that 
there would be employment opportunities available on a re- 
gular basis. 

In addition, thi Follow Through Program also provided 
the Hopi schools the kind of academic program that parents 
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said they wanted. That is, this model strongly emphasized 
tht **basic skills,** including reading (of E^lish), hand- 
vnriting, and mathematics. To this extent then, the goals 
of the Follow Through Program articulated with those that 
the parents had for their children in school. 

Within the context just discussed (Sponsor-Client 
relationship), the Follow Through Program may be viewed as 
basically successful as a program of directed change, pro- 
viding the services of the sponsor (Kansas Follow Through) 
to a willing client, the Hopi Tribe. If, however, the pro- 
gram is viewed as a program designed to alter the basic 
interrelationship between community and school (the second 
perspective), to create a community-controlled and community- 
oriented school program via the P.A.C. and parental partici- 
pation, it has failed, 

V/hile the program had brought parents into the school 
and altered some of the basic features of the classroom, 
the same basic patterns of interrelationships in the school, 
viewed as a frontier, have remained. Here we found the 
central paradox of the program, for Follow Through while 
attempting to encourage and nurture community involvement 
and control of the school processes, v/as at the same time 
attempting to accomplish those ends via a model of educa- 
tion most parents said they simply did not understand. 

The contractual obligations that the sponsor had made 
with the Office of Education to implement the model was then 
in conflict with the concept that the Hopi community should 
develop and direct their ovm educational programs. Although 
the Hopi communities basically supported the implementation 
of the Behavior Analysis model for Follow Through in -their 
schools, there was a' lack of control on their par^ in the 
fundamental decision-making processes related to the de- 
velopment of the program. 

It is important here to make a distinction between 
community involvement and community control . In Hopi schools 
today, parents are involved but not in con^irol. Nor has 
there been any demand on their part that they should control 
schools. As we have described in earlier sections, Hopi pa- 
rents sav.' the schools as Anglo institutions which should §e 
controlled by those versed in the rituals of the schools. 



When a Hopi educator read a draft of this section, he 
suggested I write "...institutions which should be controlled 
by Anglos versed in the rituals of the school." He suggestbd 
tnis/ f or he felt that his ov/n ideas as a Hopi educator were 
not considered credible because he was not an Anglo. 
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The Follow Through Program as of this writing has 

^ particularly effective vehicle for changing 
this definition of the situation. For while parents were 
totally involved in the implementation of the model, they 
contributed nothing nor had been asked to contribute any- 
thing to the model ♦s development. The parents had only 
been asked to make decisions on how it could be implemented . 

The Developers of the model in this situation were 
caught between two principles: They felt an obligation to 
see that the model was implemented as much as possible in 
accordance '/d.th the way it was laid out, and, on the other 
hand, they were sympathetic with the community and wanted 
the community to take upon itself a greater role in the 
decision-making processes. In the best of all possible 
worlds, in their view, the community would recognize the 
superiority of their educational approach and exercise com- 
munity control by implementing the model as it was designed, 
vvhen the community did not define the situation*. this way, 
the Follow Through staff became exasperated. 

As we have indicated, the Developers saw themselves 
as behavioral scientists and educational technologists who, 
as the result of their particular style of research, had 
discovered the most effective way to teach children, or, 
in a more general sense, to "modify behavior." They be- 
lieved that the research supporting their model was based 
upon the only valid social science methodology, which pro- 
vided them with a strategy of education universally appli- 
cable, and, this, if used properly, would insure fast err and 
better learn-'.ng by school students. Supporting their be- 
lief in their model was the "data" or the information about 
the learning rates and accomplishments of the children. As 
a result, they promoted their model as one might prosely- 
tize a new religion. In fact, one principal, recognizing 
the similarity, referred to the Developers as "missionaries." 

The dedicatioi. of the Developers to their model 
created a basic conflict of interest in relation to the 
development of corrununity control. In the eyes of the De- 
velopers the key element in the implementation of the pro- 
gram was the model itself. The model had been placed in 
the Kopi classroom without any cross-cultural modification 
because it was perceived by tne Follow Through staff as a 
way to solve most of the problems of educational motiva- 
tion ana achieve.Tient . Indeed, the model embodied tech- 
niques based upon v/hat they considered to be fundamental 
principles of human behavior and which enabled them to 
talk of the "technology of education." 

Given this perception of the situation by the Follow 
Through staff, the program took on a unidirectional 
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character and staff efforts were channeled into selling 
the model rather than working with the community to de- 
velop educational concepts it understood. In this re- 
spect, the structure of the interaction between the 
Follow Through organization and the Hopi community was 
not unlike that between the early missionaries and the 
Hopi (Breunig 1973) . 

The missionaries had an educational program that 
they felt was "good" for the Hopis and for which they 
sought converts. 3o too, the Follow Through behavioral 
technologists were the new missionaries, seeking converts 
not for Christianity, but for their concept of education. 
In both cases, non-Hopis had defined what would be best 
for the Hopi community in terms of the school and had 
implemented their projects in an effort to sell their 
ideals. In other words, the effort to implement the 
model as is, was in direct conflict to the notion that 
the community should develop its own concepts of educa- 
tion and control the schools. 

Lest I appear too critical of the Follow Through 
Program and its Developers and Implementers, it should be 
pointed out that they were invited into the reservation 
in 196S by the Hopi Tribal Council after the model was 
selected at a reservation-wide P.T.A. meeting. In this 
respect, of course, the program differs from former 
change programs on the reservation. The Tribe sought out 
the program on the advice of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and, we are told, the major factor influencing the selec- 
tion of this model was the employment opportunities it 
offered the parents. 

Nevertheless, because the program was placed into 
the schools pre-planned and pre-packaged, it was again im 
pressed upon the parents that the answers to their educa- 
tional problem would continue to be solved by methods and 
techniques innovated from outside their communities by 
Anglos rather than from within their communities them- 
selves. Despite whatever educational gains that Hopi 
children may have achieved from the model, the program ha 
not served to instill within the parents a changed defini 
tion of the school or their role in it. 
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RECOI.D.IENDATIONS 



We are reluctant to make recommendations for the 
thrust of this report is this: If it is the goal of the 
federal government to encourage community involvement in 
and control of schools serving Hopi children, this in- 
volvement and control should evolve through programs ori- 
ginating from the Hopi communities themselves. 

Perhaps the great^est educational need in our view 
is not that Hopi children learn more skills faster, but 
that the Hopi people develop confidence in themselves 
and their educational leaders in order to develop a school 
program that is comprehensible to the parents and is con- 
sistent with Hopi values. 

If any lesson is to be learned from the Hopi 
Follow Through Program, it is that programs and models 
implemented from outside the Hopi communities can, quite 
inadvertantly, perpetuate the notion on the part of the 
parents that they are essentially powerless or incom- 
petent with regard to educational affairs. Ke wish to 
note here that the particular model that has been imple- 
mented from Kansas University is not the major issue 
here. Rather, it is the entire structure of the rela- 
tionship between the Developers and Implementers of the 
program and the parents who participate in it. 

We, therefore, suggest that in future programs that 
there be less emphasis on a model, particularly those, de- 
veloped from outside the community, with parents being 
asked to implement that model. Instead, more emphasis^ 
should be placed on encouraging Hopi parents to partici- 
pate in planning and directing their own educational 
programs. As an alternative approach, we would suggest 
that the Office of Education directly allocate funds 
to the Hopi Tribe for innovative educational projects 
which are' developed by Hopi educators and thinkers. 
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